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may not have seen him face to face, there is a deep regret, as the 
Athenceum phrased it, "that a great and good man has passed away." 

John Angus MacVannel. 
Teachers College, Columbia Univebsity. 



THE DOCTRINE OF ATTITUDES 

SEVERAL of the reviewers of my "General Introduction to 
Psychology" have criticized one or the other of the radical 
positions defended in that volume. I am well aware of the fact 
that it is questionable taste for an author to answer his reviewers, 
and I should not lay myself open to the charge of sinning in that 
direction if I did not believe that in this case the discussion can be 
carried forward in a wholly objective spirit. I may say that I have 
no personal grievances whatsoever to adjust; that, on the contrary, 
I should have been heartily disappointed if my statement of the 
doctrine of attitudes and of certain other matters had aroused no 
discussion. My formulation of these doctrines in the book was in- 
tended to show the relation of each principle to the whole body of 
systematic psychology. There was little opportunity of elaborating 
each discussion in an introductory treatise. I am, therefore, taking 
the liberty, without further apology, of discussing in a series of 
articles some of the considerations which will illuminate and rein- 
force the positions called in question. 

The first of these positions is that taken with regard to the feel- 
ings. Briefly stated, the doctrine which I have defended states that 
feelings are subjective reactions or attitudes with which the indi- 
vidual meets the sensory impressions that go to make up his cogni- 
tions. As subjective reactions the feelings do not constitute a 
group of elementary phases of mental life, they are closely related 
to all of the facts of mental organization. They belong to a wholly 
different type of conscious processes from the sensations, and in 
their conditions as well as in their nature are more subjective than 
any of the cognitive aspects of mental life. 

The defense of such a position must begin by challenging the 
validity of the usual threefold classification of mental processes. 
This classification has become intrenched in psychology in part be- 
cause of the historical fact that it was sanctioned by the great 
authority of Kant, and in still greater part because it appeals to 
certain introspections which any observer of consciousness readily 
makes. Even the common man distinguishes between his volitions 
and the impressions which he receives from the outside world. His 
impressions come to him without any appreciable effort on his own 
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part, whereas his volitions have the character of effort and self- 
assertion which puts them in a wholly different class from the 
passively received impressions. To be sure, the technical psychol- 
ogist begins to realize as soon as he discusses the nature of im- 
pressions that these are not received passively, but the type of 
activity upon which they depend must be recognized even in technical 
discussions as different from that involved in volition. 

Again, the common man sometimes recognizes through com- 
parisons of his experience with the experiences of his fellow beings 
that pleasure and disgust have a different nature from impressions 
or from voluntary choices. This discrimination of feeling as dis- 
tinct from the cognitive and volitional process is not by any means 
as easy as the discrimination of volition from cognition. Some 
writers have consequently been satisfied to adopt even for technical 
purposes the earlier twofold classification of Aristotle, who dis- 
tinguished only active and cognitive aspects of consciousness. The 
common man certainly would have difficulty in defining clearly the 
difference between feelings and the other aspects of his conscious 
life. We have a large number of words which show that feelings 
and other aspects of mental life are frequently confused. "When 
one speaks of the "devotion" of a man to a certain cause, it is very 
difficult to decide whether a volitional or affective phase of con- 
sciousness is under discussion. Again, we speak of an observer as 
"intent" upon some object or as "absorbed," and show thereby the 
intimacy of the relation between cognitive and affective processes. 

Although somewhat vague in so far as it treats of feelings, the 
threefold classification may be accepted as a fairly usable de- 
scriptive classification. The distinction which thus grew up in 
ordinary thought could not be neglected by the technical psychol- 
ogist, and it is little wonder that generations of psychologists have 
emphasized these distinctions and accepted them as fundamental to 
the whole science, especially at a period when the science was pri- 
marily descriptive. 

The more these distinctions were used, however, the more difficult 
it became to give them any definite scientific justification. One 
after another of the distinguished aspects of consciousness was 
merged by individual workers in psychology into some other group, 
and was thereafter treated as secondary in nature and importance. 
Some writers tell us that sensations as the simplest cognitive phases 
of consciousness are the only truly elementary forms of conscious- 
ness. A feeling must be reduced to sensation elements before it can 
be treated scientifically. The individual may, to be sure, have a 
mental state which he naturally distinguishes from the sensation 
elements of which it is composed, but for the scientific explanation 
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of this feeling state the sensation elements are said to be all- 
inclusive. 

Other writers have emphasized the inclusive character of the 
feelings. The word "feelings" has sometimes been used in a loose, 
general way. Anything can be very readily called a feeling if no 
effort is made to give a careful justification of the broad use of the 
word. Among those who use feelings as a comprehensive category 
some have attempted in a much more systematic way to define the 
term and to identify feelings and sensations. This they have done 
in some cases by regarding sensations as objectified feelings, thus 
classifying sensations as the legitimate descendants of feelings and 
as belonging for explanatory science under the same general cate- 
gory. 

Finally, the voluntarist has raised his voice to say that all 
mental processes belong under the general category of volitions. 
Impressions and feelings are mere preliminary steps toward the 
active volitional ends which are the final stages of all mental 
processes. 

A classification thus confused and evidently not made up of 
elements which are mutually exclusive can not furnish the basis for 
any science which aims to be clear and exact. It is important for 
the development of psychology that steps be taken to revise the 
classification so that the distinguished elements may be useful in 
systematic discussions. At the same time it is quite impossible to 
disregard the fact that there is ground in introspective observation 
for some kind of discrimination between cognitions on the one 
hand and feelings on the other. 

If I may be allowed a digression for a moment from the main 
subject, which is the feelings, I should, perhaps, even here call 
attention to the fact that there is a very cogent criticism against 
the threefold classification on the ground that it brings together 
under the term cognition the most heterogeneous phases of con- 
sciousness. Present sensations and memories are alike cognitions. 
Not a few writers have followed this impossible joining together of 
heterogeneous conscious processes by the most remarkable of all 
errors. They have declared that memory processes and sensory 
processes are alike in quality and nature! This matter will come 
up, however, in a second paper. It is brought in at this point as an 
additional evidence that there is confusion without end when con- 
sciousness is divided into cognitions, feelings, and volitions. 

Going somewhat deeper than the classification itself, we find a 
fundamental error in the conception which the threefold classifica- 
tion fostered. Most writers who used this system treated the dif- 
ferent elements of mental life as if they were all elements in the 
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same sense. Cognitions and feelings and volitions were treated 
much as the analytical chemist treats the different elements. The 
chemical elements each have qualities peculiar to themselves, but 
they nevertheless belong to the same general level of existence, and 
they all exhibit certain characteristics common to the whole group. 
Mental processes have been treated by the analytical students of 
consciousness in much the same way as the chemist treats his com- 
pounds. A much better example to have followed would have been 
the example of physics. That science treats constantly of the 
relation between two fundamental types of reality, namely, matter 
and force. These two entities in the physical world are not recog- 
nized as belonging to the same general type of existence; matter 
and force do not have characteristics in common. They are con- 
stantly in relation and are constantly present at the same point in 
space ; but they do not in any way conflict or merge into each other. 
To be sure there has been some effort on the part of certain theorists 
to include both matter and force in a superior category of some 
sort or other, but for the empirical scientist matter and force exist 
as two totally different and yet constantly interrelated types of 
reality. 

This analogy seems to me to open the way for a treatment of 
the elements of mental life which retains what of value lay at 
the foundation of the threefold classification. That classification 
clearly marked off certain phases of mental life as having a pecul- 
iarly subjective character as distinguished from other phases which 
were especially objective in their relations. Volitions were purely 
subjective, while cognitions were derived from the external world. 
Cognitions, at least in their sensory elements, may very properly be 
described as given, while volitions are the self-assertions of the in- 
dividual. When in any concrete mental situation that which is 
given and the individual's reaction upon it are united, there can 
be no conflict, for the subjective and objective aspects fit together 
as do matter and force. There are here two interrelated and yet 
wholly distinct aspects of mental reality. 

This suggestion for the treatment of the distinction between voli- 
tion and cognition encounters somewhat greater difficulties when we 
turn to feelings. And yet, if feelings are to be distinguished at all 
from cognitions, it must be on the ground that feeling is a more 
personal and subjective aspect of consciousness than is cognition. 
"When one experiences a color and is pleased, the color is a "given" 
element, while the pleasure is the reaction of the individual upon 
what is given. 

In all these statements it is not said that sense impressions and 
cognitive processes are not subjective. They are, of course, mental 
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processes rather than physical, but they are objective in source and 
reference whereas the feelings, and especially the processes of voli- 
tion, are conditioned from within. 

If one objects to all these statements regarding the subjective 
character of feelings, I suppose that he would voice his criticisms as 
follows : Feeling very often arises in experience with the same direct- 
ness as the sensory impressions. I hear an harmonious musical 
chord, and, hearing it, I have pleasure from it. Is my enjoyment of 
the chord obviously subjective as distinguished from my hearing of 
the notes? 

I believe the answer to such an objection is very simple. One 
need not go into any labored discussions of considerations which are 
not open to introspection. Let the observer note carefully the feel- 
ing process if the chord is struck several times in succession. The 
feeling will invariably show much greater fluctuation in intensity 
and quality than will the sensory impressions, thereby showing its 
relation to variable and internal conditions. Introspection is ac- 
cordingly a sufficient answer to the objection raised. But if it were 
not, certainly there would be no lack of legitimate ground for 
recognizing the greater subjectivity of feelings in the indirect evi- 
dences which grow out of the comparisons of individual experience 
with individual experience. We all live by the assumption that the 
cognitions of all the members of the community are very much alike 
and their feelings different. This is a perfectly legitimate principle 
on which to base a discussion of psychology. It leads us to dis- 
tinguish feelings and sensations as did the earlier psychologists, but 
it leads us also to go very much farther than they did, for we now 
recognize these two classes of processes as different not only in 
quality, but also in character and origin. Furthermore, by empha- 
sizing the contrast between subjective and objective aspects of con- 
sciousness, we escape the temptation to speak of cognitions as a class. 
We contrast the subjective aspects directly with sensations which are 
the objective elements of the complex cognitive processes. 

The moment we recognize the subjectivity of feeling we bring it 
into relation to a whole group of processes which have long been 
recognized as subjective, but were not included in the threefold 
classification of mental processes. Thus attention is a subjective 
process and very closely related to feeling. I know of no stronger 
argument against the earlier classification than this, that it made no 
place for such facts as attention. One reads the labored efforts of 
the analytical or structural psychologists to do something with at- 
tention, and sees them flounder about because they have no place 
where they may classify it. It is everything and it is nothing in 
particular. For my part I must say that I see no slightest objection 
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to beginning entirely anew in the matter of classifications. If feel- 
ings and attention belong together, why not put them together and 
define their common characteristics as we discover them? Further- 
more, if feeling and attention are not wholly alike though both 
subjective, why not subdivide the general category "subjective 
phases of consciousness" into as many subclasses as necessary? 
Clearly the advantageous move in view of present difficulties is to 
revise our fundamental classification. 

Finally, one of the great advantages derived from the complete 
revision of our scheme of classification is that a new impetus is 
given to explanatory science. If one recognizes that sense im- 
pression is one type of fact and feeling another, he is instantly im- 
pelled to seek new and adequate explanatory formulas. And in 
seeking these he will find additional cogent reasons for the new 
classification itself. It is in the productivity of the distinction be- 
tween the objectivity of sensations and the subjectivity of feelings 
that I find one of the strongest justifications for the abandonment 
of the old threefold classification and the adoption of some other 
scheme. 

The older explanations of the nature of feelings emphasized such 
matters as the dependence of feeling on organic sensations. The 
motives which led to the explanation of feelings as related to organic 
sensation were the same as those which led to the classification of 
feeling as elements similar to sensation. Indeed, we may say that 
feelings were regarded by all of the earlier writers as requiring, 
because of their coordination with sensations, an explanation of the 
same type as that which was used for the other elements of conscious- 
ness. Where there was any doubt as to the availability of the organic 
sensations for this explanation, certain vague organic agencies such as 
the rise or fall of general nervous vitality were resorted to. These 
changes in the degree of general vitality affect the nervous system, 
as it was assumed, very much as external energy affects the organs 
of sense. The feelings were accordingly a kind of internal sensory 
process, and the formula was accepted as analogous to that adopted 
for sensations. 

There is undoubtedly some truth in the positions above described. 
The organic sensations and the general degree of vitality constitute 
the nervous background for consciousness, and especially for all of 
the general subjective states. But there is very little evidence that 
the feelings are any more related to these general changes than are 
other conscious processes dependent on central nervous organization, 
such as the selective cognitive processes. As special explanations of 
pleasure and displeasure organic sensations and general vitality were 
failures and never received any general acceptance. 
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On the other hand, one of the most important innovations in 
recent psychology was the suggestion by James and Lange that the 
conditions for the feeling must be sought in some direction totally 
different from that of the sensations. That it was not easy to adopt 
this new formula appears in the fact that James, in his first state- 
ment of his theory of feelings, clearly held to the familiar formula 
of sensory processes. The feelings were for him return currents 
of experience coming from the peripheral organs of behavior. They 
constituted a kind of muscle sensation. Other writers have ex- 
plicitly used this formula of muscle sensation, and the whole move- 
ment for a time belonged to exactly the same general type as the 
earlier explanation which vaguely identified feelings and organic 
sensation. Gradually, however, the formula of behavior proved its 
value and its independence of the ordinary formulas applied to 
sensation. The movement processes were recognized as having value 
for the explanation of feelings quite apart from the sensory currents 
which arrive after the movement has been completed. "With the de- 
velopment of the James-Lange theory the movement processes have 
come to be treated as direct conditions of consciousness. The motor 
processes here referred to are no longer at the periphery where they 
are likely to be mixed with return sensory currents; they are rather 
the motor processes in the central organs. Furthermore, the 
formula has been indefinitely extended so as to include many 
processes of mental life other than feelings. Indeed, we may say 
that the distinction between sensations as objective in character and 
origin and the other phases of consciousness as subjective was first 
clearly established on an explanatory basis by the adoption of a true 
motor formula for the explanation of all the subjective processes 
including the feelings. 

Once before in the history of psychology the step which has thus 
been taken was very close at hand. The explanations of certain 
cognitive processes which were offered by Wundt under the name of 
innervation processes promised to give a new formula that should 
differ radically from the formula of sensations. It was held that as 
a nervous impulse leaves the central nervous system it acts so as to 
arouse a state of consciousness which is radically different from that 
which results from external stimulation of the organs of sense. 
Hardly had this statement been ventured, and the innervation 
processes recognized as unique conditions for certain forms of con- 
sciousness, when the possible advantages of the theory were lost by 
calling the conscious processes innervation sensations. If some one 
had only held to the formula in its strict sense, and asserted that 
the outgoing motor processes are indeed related to consciousness, but 
not in such a way as to arouse new sensations, he might have an- 
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tieipated the whole productive movement which has come into psy- 
chology in the train of the James-Lange theory of the feelings. 

One fact which undoubtedly led both the early theorists and 
those who advocated the innervation theory to confuse sensations 
with the fundamentally different conscious processes which depend on 
reaction, is that the conscious processes related to reactions are very 
often, so far as introspection goes, simple and direct in character. 
A feeling does not usually show to the superficial observer any 
evidences of its origin in a complex of motor discharges. It seems to 
be quite as unanalyzable as a sensory quality. But the same is true 
of such facts of experience as appear in the perception of single 
objects and in ideas; for the introspective observer a percept or an 
idea is as unitary as any sensation. We have, however, long since 
come to recognize that there may be apparent simplicity on the in- 
trospective side of a percept or an idea related to a high degree of 
complexity. So also with the feelings; an experience of pleasure 
has behind it a whole system of conditions. 

Bringing together the conclusions that have been reached up to 
this point, we may regard it as clear that the feelings are more 
subjective than sensations and are closely related to complex sub- 
jective organizations or reactions of the individual upon his sensa- 
tions. When we look into consciousness by way of introspection, the 
feelings and sensations may seem to be altogether coordinate. They 
seem to be coordinate just because they are both apparently simple. 
They are, however, wholly different types of process and depend on 
wholly different conditions. We are, therefore, justified in classify- 
ing sensations on the one side and subjective reactions, among which 
we include feelings, on the other. 

The subdivision of the general group of processes described as 
subjective reactions is based on a variety of considerations which it 
is unnecessary to discuss here, where our chief interest is the estab- 
lishment of the fundamental division between objective sensations 
and subjective reactions. One general remark, however, will be 
appropriate in support of the adoption of a special term other than 
"subjective reactions" for some of the commoner subjective phases of 
experience. The long phrase "subjective reactions" would be 
entirely justified on the grounds which have already been discussed. 
Such a phrase is, however, unnecessarily cumbersome, and since we 
have a single word which conveys the same meaning, that word may 
very properly be employed as a technical term, epitomizing the 
whole position above presented. The single term suggested is the 
term "attitude." In order to mark the sensation aspects of con- 
sciousness as distinct from the attitudes which are subjective, sensa- 
tions may very properly be designated as contents. The "attitudes" 
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of the individual may be various in quality and intensity, but they 
will all be clearly recognized under this term as originating within 
the individual rather than in objective conditions. 

The analogy of the physical treatment of matter and force can 
be used once more even at the risk of overworking it. The sensation 
elements of psychology are to be compared to matter in physics, 
whereas the attitudes or subjective reactions are the analogues of 
force. That is, they designate processes which are primarily re- 
active in character. 

It has been charged that such a view as this gives up in a very 
large measure the effort to assign feelings a distinctive place in 
psychological theory. The feelings are here grouped with so many 
other phases of mental life that they lose their peculiar position. 
This charge I am quite prepared to accept as wholly correct. The 
feelings are, indeed, no longer to be treated when included among 
attitudes as elementary phases of consciousness. They are not 
treated as belonging in a class distinct from other subjective reac- 
tions such as attention and interest. That this grouping of feel- 
ings with other attitudes is a loss to clear thinking does not seem to 
me to follow from the fact that feelings are no longer kept in an 
artificially separate class. I feel no dogmatic devotion to the special 
word "attitude," but I find in the considerations which have been 
presented ample ground for unqualified devotion to the position that 
some category larger than feelings is needed in order to define the 
true place of processes which have ordinarily passed under that 
name. 

Charles H. Judd. 

Yale University. 



SOME THOUGHTS ON THE CONCEPT 

IT is impossible in the space of this article to discuss in any great 
detail or depth, either what the "concept" is, or how a student 
can be brought to a clear realization of this most elusive and irritative 
of psychological problems. There can only be offered a few personal 
ideas and convictions, gained by introspection and observation, and 
a brief sketch of a somewhat careful endeavor, for several years, to 
teach to students something as definite as possible, and at the same 
time true, regarding the concept. 

There is surely no set way nor patent method for teaching regard- 
ing the concept. One's methods here, as everywhere else, depend 
largely upon one's philosophical and psychological views— and 
whether one is teaching the concept from the formal logical stand- 
point or the more modern genetic, psychological standpoint. The 



